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physical chemist and social philosopher,
born in Budapest, studied there and at
Karlsruhe, lectured at Berlin, but emigrated
to Britain after Hitler's rise to power and
was professor of Physical Chemistry (1933-
1948) and of Social Studies (1948-58) at
Manchester. He did notable work on
reaction kinetics and crystal structure,
published Atomic Reactions (1932) and wrote
much on the freedom of scientific thought,
philosophy of science and latterly social
science, including Personal Knowledge (1958)
and The Study of Man (1959). He was
elected F.R.S. in 1944, and awarded the
American Le Comte du Nouy award (1959)
for his books on the compatibility of science
and religion.

POLE, de la, a family descended from a Hull
merchant, whose son Michael (c. 1330-89)
in 1383 became chancellor, in 1385 was made
Earl of Suffolk, and died an exile in France.
His grandson, William (1396-1450), was in
1449 raised to be Duke of Suffolk, having
since 1445 been practically prime minister.
His administration was disastrous; and he
was on his way to a five years' banishment
in Flanders when he was intercepted off
Dover and beheaded. John de la Pole,
second Duke (1442-91), married Elizabeth,
sister to Edward IV and Richard III and
from this marriage sprang John, Earl of
Lincoln (c. 1464-87), Edmund, Earl of
Suffolk (c. 1472-1513, executed by Henry
VIII), two churchmen, four daughters, and
Richard, on whose death at the battle of
Pa via (1525) the line became extinct.
POLE, (1) Reginald (1500-58), ' Cardinal of
England', born at Stourton Castle near
Stourbridge, was the son of Sir Richard Pole
and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (1473-
1541), daughter of the Duke of Clarence and
niece of Edward IV. At nineteen he went to
Italy to finish his studies. He returned in
1527, and was then high in Henry VIII's
favour. When the question of the divorce was
raised, Pole seemed at first disposed to take
the king's side; but later expressed disap-
proval, refused the archbishopric of York,
and, going to Italy in 1532, formed intimate
friendships with many eminent men eager
for an internal reformation of the church. In
1535 he entered Into a political correspon-
dence with Charles V, and was now compelled
by Henry to declare himself, which he did in
a violent letter to the king, afterwards ex-
panded into the treatise De Unitate Ecclesi-
astica. The Icing withdrew Pole's pension
and preferments. Paul III made him a
cardinal (1536), and sent him as legate to the
Low Countries to confer with the English
malcontents. Henry retaliated by setting a
price on his head and beheading his mother
and other relatives. Pole's several attempts
to procure the invasion of England were not
successful. In 1541-42 he was governor of
the 'Patrimony of St Peter'; and at the
Council of Trent (1545) he was one of the
presidents. In 1549 he was on the point of
being elected pope; after the election of
Julius III he lived in retirement until the death
of Edward VI, when he was commissioned
to Queen Mary as legate a latere. Pole was
still only in deacon's orders, and cherished
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the idea of marrying the queen; but Charles
V carried the match with his son, Philip of
Spain. Pole arrived in London in November
1554, with powers to allow the owners of
confiscated church property to retain their
possessions. He absolved parliament and
country from their schism, and reconciled
the Church of England to Rome. As long as
Cranmer lived, Pole would not accept the
archbishopric of Canterbury, but Pole was
ordained priest March 1556, and consecrated
archbishop after Cranmer was burnt. Pope
Paul IV, indignant at the concessions made
by authority of his predecessor to the holders
of church property, revived the accusations of
heresy formerly brought against Pole. Paul
IV was, moreover, now at war with Spain,
and could not tolerate Pole as his ambassador
at the court of Mary. So his legation was
cancelled, and he was summoned before the
Inquisition. Mary angrily protested, and the
pope relented, but would not reinstate Pole.
When the queen died, November 17, 1558,
Pole was dangerously ill; he died on the
same day. It has been disputed how far he
was responsible for Mary's persecution of
Protestants; certainly when Pole became the
queen's supreme adviser the persecution
increased in violence. See his letters, with
Life (1744), and other Lives by Beccatelh
(trans. 1690 and 1766), Phillipps (1764-67),
Hook (Archbishops of Canterbury), Zimmer-
mann (1893), Haile (1910), Schenk (1950).
(2) William (1814-1900), English'engineer
and musician, was born at Birmingham. He
became professor of Engineering at Bombay
(1844-47), at University College, London
(1859-67), and (1871-83) was consulting
engineer in London for the imperial railways
in Japan. He was a high authority on music
and whist.
POIIGNAC, -leen-yak, an ancient French
family to which belonged Cardinal Melchior
de Polignac (1661-1742), plenipotentiary of
Louis XIV at Utrecht (1712) and French
minister at Rome. A Duchesse de Polignac
(1749-93) who died at Vienna, and her
husband (died at St Petersburg, 1817),
grand-nephew of the cardinal, were among
the worst, but unhappily most favoured,
advisers of Marie Antoinette, and were
largely responsible for the shameful extra-
vagance of the court. Their son, Auguste
Jules Armand Marie, Prince de Polignac
(1780-1847), born at Versailles, at the
Restoration returned to France and became
intimate with the Comte d'Artois, afterwards
Charles X. In 1820 he was made a prince
by the pope, appointed ambassador at the
English court in 1823, and in 1829 became
head of the last Bourbon ministry, which
promulgated the fatal ordinances that cost
Charles X his throne. He was condemned
to imprisonment for life in the castle of Ham,
but was set at liberty by the amnesty of 1836.
He took up residence in England, but died in
Paris.
POLITIAN, Angelo Ambroglni (1454-94),
Italian humanist, born at Montepulciano in
Tuscany, and called Politiamts from the Latin
name of his birthplace, at ten was sent to
Florence, and made incredible progress in
the ancient languages. By his sixteenth year